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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION TO THE RESEARCH 

From the early stages of civilisation to the pre- 
sent day, man has made great strides in the various fields 
of art and science and in the inventiveness and application 
of technology- The creative force that produced the first 
tool which helped man adapt to his environment, the first 
painting on the wall of a cave that expressed man’s percep- 
tion of his surroundings, and the same creative force that 
discovered the law of relativity is yet not clearly known. 
How creativity is manifested, how it develops, and what 
makes it generate are questions that still must be an- 
swered. 



Significance of the Study 

The significance of studies on creativity is docu- 
mented by the fact that much of the recent literature 
abounds with an emphasis on creativity as an important 
part of the educational process. The accumulative aspect 
of this interest has occurred since 1950. 

Researchers have separated the creative endeavors 
of man into two parts — verbal and non-verbal. The numer- 
ous studies on creativity have dealt principally with many 
factors of the verbal domain but little has been done to 
assess factors which relate to non-verbal artistic rea- 
tivity. The limited number of published studies in the 
non-verbal artistic creative domain have centered around 
responses of individuals. To this researcher’s knowledge 
none of these studies has treated a comparison of indi- 
vidual creativity to group creativity. The present study 
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is an attempt to discover if non-verbal artistic factors 
of creativity are greater in the product of the individual 
or at the product of the group. 

The implications of such a study for classroom 
practices are potentially significant. It may furnish the 
feacrer with information that would be valuable in foster- 
ing non-verbal artistic creativity of students at various 
age levels when working individually or in groups. 

Important to any study is the impetus it may pro- 
vide for further research. This study may help to open up 
avenues, of exploration into the dynamics of individual and 
group productivity in the non-verbal artistic area. Hence, 
the area cf investigation may have import to the education- 
al process. 



Definition of Creativity 



Attempts to define creativity have produced a wide 
range of variations. From the many statements concerning 
creativity, the one by Hilgard gives specific meaning to 
the creative process in terms of productive outcome. He 
defines it as: 

. . . the kind of thinking that discovers new rela- 
tionships, achieves new solutions to problems, in- 
vents methods or devices, produces new artistic 
objects or forms. 

Guilford approaches the problem of defining crea- 
tivity as a product of a personality behavior: 

Creative personality is then a matter of those pat- 
terns or traits that are characteristic of creative 
persons. A creative pattern is manifest in creative 
behavior patterns, which includes such activities as 
inventing, designing, contriving, composing, and 



1 

“Ernest R. Hilgard, Introduction to Psychology 
(2nd ed. ; New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1957), 

p. 3C5. 
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planning- People who exhibit these types of 
behavior to a marked degree are recognized as 
being creative 

Torrance implies that the process of creativity is 
more in line with problem solving. He states that: 

. . . learning and thinking creatively takes 
place in the process of sensing difficulties, 
problems, missing elements, gaps in knowledge, 
making guesses to formulate hypotheses about 
these deficiencies; testing these hypotheses 
and possibly revising and restating them; and 
in communicating the results. * 

Although there are many more definitions or state- 
ments which can be extracted from the literature, the above 
three statements seem to illustrate the three categories of 
creativity — production, personality, and process. However, 
these three definitions have obvious similarities of con- 
textual meaning. 

The core of the underlying concepts suggested by 
the similarity of meaning is synthesized by Scofield in the 
statement: 

Creativity ... defined is the idiosyncratic 
perception of new intellectual relationships 
never before experienced by the individual 
between two or more stimuli. ^ 

Scofield suggests that when an individual gains 
insight into the relationship of ideas which the individ- 
ual never knew or experienced before , and performs the 



^J. P. Guilford, "Creativity," American Psycholo- 
gist , V (1950), 444. 

2 

E. Paul Torrance, "Are the Gifted Being Challenged 
to Think and Learn Creatively?" (Minnesota: Bureau of Edu- 

cational Research, University of Minnesota), Paper prepared 
for presentation to the Sacramento State College Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children, Sacramento, California, October 
14, 1961, pp. 4-5. 

3 

Robert W. Scofield, "The Creator is Himself 
Created," Educational Leadership , XVIII (1960), 5. 
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process by himself, he is then considered to have performed 
a creative act- This is true even though the product of 
his creation has been performed or is known by others. 

The definition by Scofield will be used in this 
study because his definition has general applicability and 
because it appears to be a synthesis of the underlying con- 
cepts manifested by the similarity of meaning within other 
definitions . 



Background of the Study 

There are two broad areas of concern which have 
been influential in developing the present study. 

1. Since students manifest and utilize non-verbal 
creativity in varying degrees, the concern is: 
how can these abilities be identified and how 
can they best be channeled with appropriate 
teaching methods? 

2. Since classroom teachers utilize non-verbal 

artistic creative tasks in their classroom 
activities, both in individual and group pro- 
jects, the concern is: what kind of involve- 

ments are conducive to maximizing creative 
expression and at what stages of the students' 
developments are these activities most pro- 
ductive? 

Prior to the formulation of this investigation a 
similar study was done on a trial basis. The intention 
was to help clarify and perfect some of the testing meth 
ods and the research design, for comparing non-verbal 
aspects of artistic creativity in the product of the 
individual and in the product of the group. A sampling 
was selected from the Wayne Public School System located 
within the Metropolitan Detroit area. 
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The sample of the pilot study consisted of 161 
students, 54 from two third-grade classes, 52 from two 
fifth-grade classes, and 55 from two eighth-grade classes. 
The instruments, the testing procedure, the criteria for 
evaluation, and the criteria for the selection of the judges 
were similar to the present study. 

The results of the pilot study indicated that at 
the third-grade level the artistic non-verbal creative 
products of groups were significantly better than the 
products of the individuals. Similarly, the group, products 
of the fifth graders obtained higher rankings than the 
products of the individuals. The differences were statis- 
tically significant both at the third- and fifth-grade 
levels. However, the data on eighth graders showed dif- 
ferences between group products and individual products 
that were not statistically significant. 

Further analysis showed some differences among the 
three grades. When the z-scores and rankings were compared, 
the inference derived was that products of third-grade 
groups when compared with individuals in third grade were 
more creative than products of fifth-grade groups when com- 
pared with individuals in fifth grade. In similar fashion, 
when comparing products of groups to products of individ- 
uals, there was evidence that fifth-grade group products 
were seen to be more creative than products of eighth-grade 
groups. A conjecture was made from the implications of the 
data that the degree of artistic non-verbal creativity in 
products of groups when compared to products of individuals 
decreases with the advancement of grade levels. 

The patterns revealed by the results of the pilot 
study reinforced the. direction the present study was to 
take. In addition, the pilot study helped to clarify and 
refine some of the procedures to be used in the investiga- 
tion . 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether 
or not the degree of non-verbal artistic aspects of crea- 
tivity are greater in products of individuals or in prod- 
ucts of groups. The non-verbal artistic factors of crea- 
tivity in this study are the expressions produced by an 
artistic arrangement of abstract forms. 

More specifically, this study will attempt to test 
ten hypotheses. However, since this study is exploratory 
in nature, the hypotheses are stated in the form of null 
hypotheses . 

1. There are no significant differences in ratings 
of non-verbal artistic creative products among 
grades one through twelve. 

2. There are no significant differences in ratings 
of non-verbal artistic creativity between indi- 
vidual and group products for all grades combined. 

3. There are no significant differences in ratings 
of non-verbal artistic creativity between indi- 
vidual and group products for groups of grades. 

4. There are no significant differences in ratings 

of non-verbal artistic creativity between products 
of male and female subjects for all grades 
combined. 

5. There are no significant differences in ratings 

of non-verbal artistic creativity between products 
of male and female subjects for groups of grades. 

6. There are no significant differences in ratings of 
non-verbal artistic creativity between products of 
non-art and art students for grades nine through 
twelve combined. 
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7. There are no significant differences in ratings 

of non-verbal artistic creativity between products 
of above average and below average verbal mental 
ability groups for groups of grades. 

8. There are no significant differences in ratings 

of non-verbal artistic creativity between products 
of above average and below average non-verbal 
mental ability groups for groups of grades. 

9. There are no significant differences in ratings of 
non-verbal artistic creativity between products of 
above average and below average general mental 
ability groups for groups of grades. 

10. There are no significant differences in ratings of 
non-verbal artistic creativity products of indi- 
viduals among occupational groupings for all 
grades combined. 

Procedure 

The subjects included in this investigation were 
all the students from grades one through twelve enrolled 
at Roosevelt School, Eastern Michigan University. The 
school, under the jurisdiction of the University, serves 
as a research center and a laboratory setting for student 
teaching . 

The instrument used to assess individual and group 
non-verbal artistic creativity of students was devised by 
the investigator. It has two forms. Form one, labeled 
Test X, consisted of a 12” x I8 n gray sheet of construc- 
tion paper and six cursive shapes of various colors. The 
second, form, Test Y, was made up of a tan 12 M x 18 M sheet 
and six different colored angular shapes. (See 
Appendix A) . 

Students within each grade level were divided ran- 
domly into two groups. While one group was given Test X 
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as individuals, the other group was given the same test in 
randomly selected small groups. This procedure was 
reversed when the second test form was applied. 

The individual and group products produced by the 
subjects were then evaluated by three judges chosen for 
their competency in the area of non-verbal artistic crea- 
tivity. Acting independently, the judges scored the prod- 
ucts using a nine-point scale on each of the following 
criteria: Aesthetic Organization, Redefinition, Original- 

ity of Elaboration, and Fluency of Ideas. 

The data collected were analyzed statistically on 
the following variables: differences between individual 

and group, differences among grade levels, differences be- 
tween sexes, differences in mental abilities, differences 
between non-art and art students, and differences among 
occupational groupings based on the occupation of the head 
of the household. 



Operational Definitions 

For the purpose of this study the following terms 
and definitions are employed throughout: 

Product - is a visual representation of the creative 
artistic expression of the individual or group. The 
substance of the product was formed by the student or 
students using six colored abstract shapes and a sheet 
of background paper 12" by 18" of neutral color. 

These forms were pasted together by the students in 
accordance with their creative expressive needs. 

Creativity - is the behavioral characteristic of the 
individual as defined by Scofield (page 3). Operation' 
ally for this study, creativity manifested by the prod' 
ucts is interpreted to be the totality of four defined 
criteria: Aesthetic Organization, Redefinition, Orig- 

inality of Elaboration, and Fluency of Ideas. 
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Non-verbal factors - are artistic symbols or forms, 
other than words , utilized by the individual as a 
means of expressing himself creatively. These symbols 
or forms may be categorized as representational 
factors or abstract factors. 



Limitations of the Study 

The findings of this investigation are relevant 
only to the student population of the Roosevelt School, a 
laboratory school on the campus of Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity . 

Another limitation is the manner in which the cri- 
teria used in judging the creativity of the products are 
interpreted. Even though the four criteria were listed 
and clearly defined, and were discussed among the judges, 
flexibility of interpretation by the three judges is 
inevitable . 

A further limitation is the degree of subjectivity 
used by each of the judges. Although the judges were 
selected for their competency, the element of personal sub- 
jective preference of likes and dislikes in judging the 
creative products cannot be eliminated. 



Organization of the Study 

The study is organized in the following manner: 
Chapter I introduces the significance of the study, the 
definition of creativity, some background information 
related to the development of the study, the purpose and 
hypotheses to be tested, a summary of the procedure, some 
pertinent operational definitions, limitations, and the 
plan of presentation. 

Chapter II reviews the significant literature 
related to this study. 
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Chapter III, concerned with design and methodology, 
discusses the research site and population; the develop- 
ment and description of the creativity instruments; the 
testing procedures; the criteria for evaluation; the eval- 
uation procedure of the creative non-verbal artistic prod- 
ucts; the criteria for and selection of the judges; the 
training of the judges; the independent variables, such as: 
mental abilities, grade levels, male and female subjects, 
occupational groupings; and the statistical measures used 
to analyze the data. 

Chapter IV presents the analysis of the data. 

Part One reports the inter-rater reliability of scores 
given by the three judges and the correlation coefficients 
between each of the criteria and the composite score. 

Part Two reports comparisons among grade levels and com- 
parisons of individual and group. Part Three compares 
individual creativity to sex, art instruction, differences 
in mental abilities, and differences among occupational 
groupings . 

Chapter V discusses and interprets the data. In 
addition, it presents the summary and conclusions of the 
s tudy . 



CHAPTER 11 



SELECTED REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

There is little doubt that a considerable momentum 
has been generated in the exploration of creativity since 
1950. This growth of interest has most often been attrib- 
uted in the literature to Guilford^ as a result of his 
Presidential Address to the American Psychological Associa- 
tion in 1950. He brought to light the gross neglect of 
this area on the part of psychologists by pointing out 
that from about 121,000 titles published during the twenty- 
three years prior to 1950 less than 0.2 per cent could be 
identified as related to creativity. 

A dramatic increase in this exploration has been 

2 

made evident by Parnes and Brunelle. They have roughly 
estimated that 1,250 bibliographic entries on creativity 
appeared during the period from January, 1965 to June, 

1966. This number almost equalled that of the previous 
five years, which in turn matched the entries of the pre- 
ceding ten years. A similar interest has been reflected 
in the production of doctoral dissertations in the area of 
creativity. During the same one and half year period 
almost two hundred dissertations were reported, whereas 
only about three hundred such studies existed prior to 
1965. 



1 J. P. Guildford, "Creativity," American Psychol- 
ogist , V (1950), 444-54. 

^ Sidney J. Parnes and Eugene A. Brunelle "The 
Literature of Creativity: Part X; Evaluative Research on 

the Nature of Creative Behavior," The Journal of Creative 
Behavior , I (1967), r : « 
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Very evident within the literature is the consid- 
erable diversity among theorists, researchers, and prae- 

X 

titioners concerning the meaning of creativity. Yamamoto 
suggests that this confusion in the study of creative 
behavior is a consequence of the differences in: (1) the 

points of view in defining creativity, (2) the assumptions 
and presuppositions concerning the theories and processes 
of creativity, and (3) research approaches among investi- 
gators with different theoretical frameworks. 

The attempt to define creativity has been a challeng- 
ing problem to many people within various areas of inter- 
est. No definition that has come out of the literature 
has been inclusive enough to cover all the concepts that 
have been attached to it. In an endeavor to find common 

relationships within the various interpretations of crea- 

2 

tivity, Rhodes extracted from the literature some fifty 
definitions which he was able to classify roughly into 
four broad categories. He called these four areas person, 
process, press, and product of creativity. 

The definitions which fell into the category of 
"person" dealt with references to the physical and psycho- 
logical characteristics of creative individuals. The area 
termed "process" covered those definitions which were con- 
cerned with maturation, perception, and mental operations 
as means of creating new ideas. References to the rela- 
tionships between human beings and their environment were 
attributed to definitions falling within the "press” 
classification. Those definitions, however, which treated 
the results of creative ideas, either as consequences in 
themselves or as manifestations of visual representations 
were associated with the "product" category. 



■^Kaoru Yamamoto, "’Creativity’ - A Blind Man’s 
Report on the Elephant," Journal of Counseling Psychology , 
XII (1965) , 432. 

2 

Mel Rhodes, "An Analysis of Creativity," Phi 
Delta Kappan , XLII (1961), 306-307. 



